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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, * Dec01” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 


, 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 

Lo promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 

lo prevent the adulteration of honey. 

To prosecute dishonest honey commission- 
men. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. : 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 
EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 
MEMBERSHIP DveEs, $1.00 a year. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 
PROF. A. J. COOK. | 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
amd practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we proposeto GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW.SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 14 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LONd- 1 Onguéd Beés 


ARE DEMANDED NOW. 


a 


NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Premium 
for sending us TWO new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal for one year (with $2); 

or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending us FOUR 
new subscribers (with $4.00.) 


We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he willuse is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
They stored red clover honey last season. 

Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach’’ queens will be filled in rota- 
tion—‘‘ first come, first served’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number 
of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 

CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
$1.00 each ; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. 


28 cents Cash ae to sénd in your 


Impure wax not taken at any p 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


This is a good time 


Bees- 


We are paying 
28 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


rice, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 
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Alfalfa or Basswoood Extracted Honey 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY «uusnxe 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 


Best 
White 


ALFALFA 
HONEY «auuuxxs 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 
of the Alfalfa extracted. 





© 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% 
cents per pound; two cans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
desire. The cans are boxt. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 
the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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The Home Circle.—We begin this week a new department of 
he American Bee Journal, called THe Home Circie. As will be 
noticed, it is in charge of Prof. A. J. Cook—a man of excellent ability, 
wide experience, and a most helpful writer. We trust that thru this 
feature of the old Bee Journal every member of the family may be 
vreatly benefited. 

It would be a nice practice to gather all the family around the 
fireside, and have some member read aloud the whole of this new 
department each week.. As each paragraph is read it could be dis- 
cust or commented upon very helpfully by father or mother, or the 


older members of the family, and thus passa most entertaining hour 
We hope, also, that many will avail themselves of the invitation 
which Prof. Cook extends to all who can do so, to aid by sending to 
him such items of general interest and helpfulness as may be thought 
be suitable. Of course, all such may not be deemed available, but 


doubtless a goodly proportion would be approved. 


It isnot our intention to allow ** The Home Circle’’ to trespass 


upon the space usually devoted to bee-keeping, but we shall likely run 
fewer of our own advertisements, and devote the space thus occupied 
ti er that shall be of real value to every member of the family, 


whether interested in bees or not. We feel that in so doing we will be 
mivancing the good of all,and thus be extending the influence of the 
Old R e” in a way that will be commended by every one who 

esires t fulfill its highest mission. 
\\ for both Prof. Cook and ** The Home Circle’ a cordial 


eceptl evel 


y family into which the old American Bee Journal 
las already won its way. 





Home-Apiary of Mr. E. J. Baxter.—On page 171 will be 
ound a picture of the home-apiary of Mr. E. J. Baxter, of Hancock 
o., Ill. Mr. Baxter isa native of Newark, N. J., but he has lived 
vearly all his life in Haneoek Co., Ill. He is a son-in-law of Mr. Chas. 
Wadant, and for the past 23 or 24 years has kept bees on a large scale, 


laving from two to four apiariesmost of the time. He uses large 
lives, and extracts the greater part of his honey. In reply to en- 
juiries as to his suecess in the production of honey, he says: 


containing my honey-crop etatistics previous to 1896 

Stmislaid, but | can give you my exact returns for honey sold since 

t time {some approximation of previous crops. The past five 

rs have led me as follows: 1896, $523.40; 1897, $1,192.92; 1898, 

4.70; 1809, $584.98; 1900, $42.30. The average number of colonies 

have ke uring this time has been 225. The past five years have 
he poorest, the last being the very worst of all. 

years were 1882, 1883, and 1889. In 1882 the bees aver- 

ged *10 per colony net, but I don’t remember the exact 


anapiary that I establisht at Powellton, of 41 colonies, 
etter than 23 barrels of honey, one colony yielding 640 
~grcomgon elleve that the total for that year was in the neighborhood 
=) nds from 123 colonies, spring count. 
“J I harvested something over 33,000 pounds for my own 
the one-fifth that I gave to the persons on whose 
ipiaries were located. All but five barrels was clover 
pone tted me about $2,500. 
clover, heartsease, and Spanish-needle. 


{ * strain of bees, I have blacks, Cyprians and Italians. The 

. ilways done the best, in poor seasons usually hav- 

I res to winter on if no surplus, while the blacks are on 
vation 


gstroth, Simplicity,and Dadant-Quinby hives, and 





| 


the latter having given me the best results I have now no other kind. 
Until the past year I have done nearly all the work in the several api- 
aries except during extracting time, when I have the usual crew of 
four besides myself, if the crop is good. I now have two out-apiaries 
besides the home-apiary shown in the picture.”’ 

Mr. Baxter is also a large fruit-grower. He is one of the firm of 
Baxter Bros., who own several large vineyards and extensive straw- 
berry-beds. Their shipments of strawberries, raspberries, grapes, etc., 
amount each year to over a hundred car-loads; but E. J. Baxter says 
that his bees have brought him more profit, for the time involved in 
their care and the capital engaged, than any other enterprise in which 
he has ever been. 








Making an Observatory Hive.—One of our subscribers in 
the State of Washington asks us to give plans or directions for build- 
ing an observatory hive. Also the best location to place it for 
observation; and he wishes to know whether such can be purchast 
from bee-supply manufacturers. 

Of course, anything in the bee-line can be gotten from the bee- 
supply manufacturers, if they are told just what is wanted. 

Almost any one who is handy with ordinary carpenter's tools can 
make an observatory hive, something after the style of an ordinary 
hive, only with glass sides. Perhaps the most successful would be 
made for only two brood-frames, tho they are often made for one 
frame. Then the frame or frames can be lifted from the hive with 
the bees, queen, etc., and put into the observatory hive. 

If we were going to keep bees in an observatory hive we think we 
would have it at the window of one of the living-rooms of our house, 
having it so placed that the bees could work in and out just the same 
as if they were outdoors, but have it so arranged that they could not 
get outside of their hive into the living-room. 








Apiculture at the Pan-American.—As we have announced 
before, Mr. O. L. Hershiser is the live superintendent of the apiarian 
exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition, which opens in Buffalo, 
May 1, 1901, to continue six months thereafter. Here is what he has 
to say in Gleanings in Bee-Culture regarding the proposed exhibit in 
the interest and representative of bee-keeping: 


Judging from present indications the apiarian exhibit will not be 
least among the many novel and instructive attractions. It promises 
to eclipse everything in this line ever attempted, and this, notwith- 
standing the general shortage in honey-production in many localities 
within the United States and Canada during the past two years. 

This exhibit will be a veritable wonderland, not only for apiarists, 
but for that larger class of users and consumers of honey. It is de 
signed to make this exhibit educational as well as entertaining, to the 
end that the fallacies affecting the pursuit of apiculture may be, as far 
as possible, rectified. 

A model.apiary will be in operation to show, in a practical way, 
just how both comb and extracted honey are produced. Exhibits, 
showing the relation of bees to horticulture, will be a prominent fea 
ture, and the mistake of spraying fruit-trees when in bloom will be 
demonstrated, as well as the absolute necessity of the presence of bees 
during the season of bloom in order to make horticulture, in any sense, 
a paying pursuit. 

Vast quantities of both comb and extracted honey, prepared in the 
most attractive and appropriate forms for market, will be shown. It 
is safe to say that this most interesting feature of the exhibit will in 
clude the nectareous products of all valuable honey-plants to be found 
within the Americas and the island possessions of the United States 

There will be a complete and exhaustive display of manufactures 
therefrom. 

A distinctive exhibit of honey-plants, as a part of the general out 
door-growing horticultural and floral exhibits, is contemplated, 

There will be several large and attractive exhibits of apiarian sup- 
plies, comprising specimens of all approved hives and every tool, 
device, and preparation needed in the pursuit of apiculture. 

Several State and Provincial exhibits are already assured, and 
others are under advisement. It may also be stated that individuals, 
no matter where situated within the Americas, have an opportunity to 
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exhibit their apiarian manufactures and products. One person in this 
class proposes to install an exhibit comprising a car-load of 30,000 
pounds of comb honey. and it is expected that there will be others of 
great magnitude, especially from localities noted for large productions 
of honey of a standardand uniform grade, as is the case with the 
alfalfa of Colorado, the sage of California, and the basswood of Wis- 
consin. Many of these, as wellas some State exhibits, will be of the 
present season's honey harvest, and will not be installed before the mid 
dle of July to the middle of August; but application for space should 
be made early, in order that it may be provided. 

Apiculture is accorded a prominent place in the Exposition, and a 
special building, in an excellent location, will be provided for the api- 
cultural exhibits, the extent and size of which will be commensurate 
with the needs and desires of the bee-keepers who will exhibit. 

It begins to appear that Mr. Hershiser is going to try to outdo the 
combined apiarian exhibits at the World’s Fair in 1893, and the Omaha 
Exposition in 1808 hard worker, 


We hope he will succeed. Heis a 


and deserves every encouragement in his huge undertaking. Surely, 
his objects, as stated above, are highly creditable, and, if carried out, 
ought to help to elevate bee-keeping and the products of the apiary to 
a higher plane than they have occupied before in the estimation of the 
public. 

The American Bee Journal is ready to do all in its power to aid in 
making the apiarian feature of the Pan-American the most entertain- 
ing and educative of any to be shown. 





the Bees’’—Robbers.—A 
wrote us as follows Feb. 18th: 





‘Watch 


Station, Pa., 


subseriber at Ackley 


I enclose a clipping from the Farm and Home. It is a good thing 
we don’t depend on farm papers for our bee-information. 


The clipping referred to reads as follows: 


WATCH THE BEEs. $e sure they have food enough. 
easily ascertained by lifting the stands. They should weigh at least 
75 pounds. If they are not supplied dissolve white sugar in water, 
enough to make a thick syrup, place in shallow pans and put imme- 
diately in front of stand on warm, sunny days. Watch for robbers if 
this is done. Your own swarms will not rob one another.—M. HALe, 
Coos Co., N. H. 


This can be 


When it comes true that ‘*‘ Your own swarms will not 


it will no doubt also be true that two 


rob one 


another,”’ roosters will not fight 


if they belong to the same owner, and there will be no possible chance 


that one dog will snatch a bone from another unless they belong to 


different owners. There is, however, a serious side to this matter. In 


some Cases a man will be punisht who pretends to practice medicine 


without proper qualification. He must know enough about the laws 


of health to be able to instruct his patients as to their health, or he is 


yuilty of crime. Altho less in degree, is it not of the same kind when 


a journal ostensibly gives instruction upon 


Ifa 
punishment when guilty of mal-practice, should not an 


agriculture, and knows 


nothing about the matters it treats of ? physician is subject to 
agricultural 
paper be punisht when guilty of mal-practice in its instruction? Farm 
journals should give reliable instruction as to bees, or let bees alone. 
lifted, and 


weighs 75 pounds, how much 


Itsays in the clipping that the *‘ stands’? should be 
ey fe 


should the hive, with bees and combs, 


should weigh 75 pounds! stand” 
weigh ? 
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KAAAAAAAAAAAAAZtA=-Asw5msw5asasA*. 
Mr. Joun B. York, the Father of the editor of the American Bee 
Journal, died of pneumonia at Randolph, Portage Co., Ohio, Sunday, 
March 6th. We returned this 
noon (March Sth) from our old home, where we laid to rest one 


3d, and was buried there March fore- 
of the 
best men that over lived. He wasa sincere; earnest Christian worker. 
and a member of the Methodist Episcopal church for 55 years, most of 
the time in some official capacity. 
Aug. 24, 1829, in 
died. He left mother 
four 


Father was born Starke Co., Ohio, 


seven 


only a few 


miles from where he and children to 


mourn his departure sons and three daughters, the youngest 


being a son 28 years of age, and the only one unmarried. Father lived 


to see his children grown up, and all in comfortable circumstances. He 


believed that to give them a fair education, and ability to look out for 


themselves, was far better than to leave them financial wealth. He 


was wise in thus doing. We believe father was fully ready not only to 


die, but also to live again—in the Eternal Home, where all his family 


hope to meet him by and by, to part no more. 





Mr. A. L. Boypen, of the A. I. Root Co., has recently n in 
Cuba, and gives a report of his trip in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 1; 
seems he visited some box-hive apiaries owned and manaved }, 
At one of these he desired to take some photographs, but t), 
Cuban bee-keeper didn’t quite understand the kodak act. Mr. Boyde, 
continues: 


natives. 


When I went to the lower end of the yard to snap my koda|} 
came rushing up, gesticulating wildly and talking vociferously. The 
bees were getting roused up at this point; and as I did not unde stand 
his Spanish, I concluded that he was afraid I would getstung. Being 
a bee-keeper myself, I determined to take my chances, and so held my, 
ground until I had made two exposures (both failures, however), an, 
then went back to the upper end of the yard, where the rest of the 
company were. When I got there I found I had offended this ma, 
very much indeed, for he thought I had come with some sort of 
music-box to entice his bees away. It is reported that he lost a larg 
number a year or two ago in the same way, and he is very suspicious 
of anything he does not understand now. We tried to explain th, 
matter to him, but did not sueceed in pacifying him. 


K he 


eee HE 


Epiror E. R. Roor has the following paragraph in Gleanings ji) 
Bee-Culture, with this heading, ‘* York’s Patent Double-Acting Bees 


While we were on the cars en route to the Wisconsin convention 
Mr. York poked fun at Mr. Hutchinson and myself on this matter of 
measuring bees’ tongues. Mr. Rankin, you are aware, measures the 
whole tongue, while we measure from the mandibles to the end of the 
tongue. When Mr. Hutchinson and I were discussing which was the 
right way, Mr. York facetiously remarkt that he hada plan that was 
better than either; and that was, to measure from the end of the bee's 
tongue to the end of the sting. There could be no confusion if we 
measured thus. And he proposed, further, that Hutchinson and [ 
into the business of breeding bees that could suck .up nectar fro; 
‘*both ends*’ at one time, something like a patent double-acting 
double-plunger pump. 

When those two editors have queens for sale of the double-acting 
kind of bees, we will give them a free advertisement. Only we how 
they won't develop long stings at both ends, also! 


* #2 Re 


Mr, H. 
C. Prange, ‘ 


T. GirFrorD, of Brevard Co., Fla., we learn from Mrs. F 
was shot Feb. 16th by C. D. Reeda renter. There ha 
been some dissatisfaction about the crops, it seems, but no heated 
words for over three weeks. Reed used a shot-gun loaded with No. 4 
at a distance of 50 feet. Mr. Gifford was 
unarmed, and was pumping water for his horse. He saw Reed wh 
he aimed, and threw his head and body behind the pump and plat 
form. This saved his life, but he was badly wounded.”’ Mr. Giffor 
is one of our subscribers, being 62 years old, and most highly respecte 
by the residents of Indian River district in 
his native State, Vermont. 


shot, fired without warning, 


Florida, as well as 
We regret very much to learn of this ver 
unfortunate occurrence, and trust that Mr. Gifford will fully recover 
ee HH 

Not A Bee-HIve. the expense of al 
American gentleman who was recently stopping with his wife at Hots 
Cecil. On their first evening there he happened to retire somewha 
later than his spouse. 


The following is told at 


Arriving at the door of what he imagined t 

his room, and finding it lockt, he tapt and called, ‘‘ Honey!" Noa 
swer came, and he called again more loudly, ‘‘ Honey!’’ Still he ¢ 
no reply, and becoming somewhat uneasy he shouted the endearing 
term with his fulllung power. This time a reply came, and in a mal 
‘Go away, you blithering idiot! 
blooming bee-hive!”’ 


voice: This is a bath-room.,' 


London Express. 
HHHEK 
YELLOWZONEsS is the name of a valuable tablet 
by Dr. W. B. of Detour, Mich. They are intended fo 
alleviation of all fevers, headaches, coughs, colds, grip, rheumat 


remedy gotte! 
House, 
neuralgia, colic, dyspepsia, heart diseases, etc. We have tried | 
remedy for some of the troubles mentioned, and find it all ris 

would advise our readers to send to Dr. House for circular and furt! 
information, if 


interested. Please mention 


Bee Journal, should you write to him. 


seeing this not 


se ee 
Mr. R. B. Leany, of the Leahy Mfg. Co., 
March Ist, when on his Visit 
We didn’t think he seemed as well as some years ago, tho 


ealled on Fr 


way to Wisconsin bee-sup 


felt better than for some time past. He is taking things 
formerly, saying he doubted if he would ever again work a 
did for some years. Nice thing to be able to* let up,’ w 
and let others worry over business, etc. 
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Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, II1., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 





(Continued from page 133.) 
THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


During the past year no complaints have been made to 

me by any of our members of any trouble in obtaining pay- 
ment for consignments of honey, but the case to which 
reference was made at the Philadelphia convention last 
year has not yet been adjusted. 
“Tn 1899, Mr. W. C. Gathright, one of our members in 
New Mexico, made a small shipment of comb honey to Mr. 
H. P. Robie, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and failed to get his 
pay. I wrote Mr. Robie twice regarding the matter before 
Igotareply. He promist to pay, but wanted a little time. 
After waiting a long time I wrote to him twice, but as yet 
have no reply, and, thinking it advisable to collect the 
amount if possible, I obtained his commercial rating, which 
in part is, ‘He is running a small newspaper called the 
Successful Farmer. Is of small financial means, and not 
known to have anything in excess of exemptions...... and 
can not be recommended for general credit dealings.”’ 

I informed Mr. Robie of the objects of our Association, 
and told him that unless settlement was made bee-keepers 
would be informed as to his method of doing business, and 
cautioned regarding their dealings with him. 

This is the only case in which, during the past five 
years, I have failed to makea settlement in the name of 
the Association. A. B. Mason, Sec. 


Pres. Root—Are there any other matters tocome up 
before we adjourn ? 

Mr. Abbott—The Legislative Committee. 

Pres. Root—I will name on that committee Messrs. R. 
L.. Taylor, O. L. Hershiser and Herman F. Moore. 

Mr. Abbott—Let me say briefly that the purpose of that 
committee is to look up the laws in the various States re- 
lating to bee-keeping, and to draft such laws as are thought 
proper in the interests of bee-keepers. Those laws will 
then be submitted tothe General Manager, and when you 
want a law past in your legislature you send to the General 
Manager to get a copy of that law, then each State will have 
a uniform law, and you will have one drafted ready to push 
thru. Ihavea man now in Missouri who says he will put 
one thru our legislature this winter. 

Pres. Root--Is there anything further that should come 
before this convention before we finally adjourn ? 

Dr. Mason—Nothing is yet known as to the time or 
place of our next meeting; we have been following the 
Grand Army Encampment; they have not decided where 
they will meet; as soon as we have decided you will learri of 
it in the bee-papers. 

Mr. Root—If there is nothing more, I think we may 
consider ourselves adjourned, sine die. 


Uwing to some misunderstanding no report has been 
sent to me of the Wednesday evening session by the stenog- 
tapher, and altho I have twice written about it, and it was 
promist, it has not been received, and as Mr. J. M. Ran- 
kin S paper on ** Breeding for Longer-Tongued Bees ”’ was 
read at that session, I have been waiting the arrival of the 
stenographer’s report before inserting his paper in the re- 
ome but as it seems probable no report will be made, Mr. 
anxins paper will be inserted here. 


BREEDING FOR LONGER-TONGUED BEES. 


ubject which was assigned to me to discuss is one 
«s but recently been considered by the public as an 
%. ‘one. There are a few men who have been work- 
yp — é this particular line for years, but for some reason 
vat » ney have neglected to inform the public as to their 
espa ‘t may be that they were afraid of being laught at 
ng on such a crazy hobby, or it may be any one of 

‘her reasons; but the facts of the case are, that no 
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attention has been given it by the bee-keepers until the 
last three months. 

When beginning work of this kind it is always well to 
stop and consider the probable advantages that would be 
gained if we were successfulin accomplishing it. And also 
count the cost of bringing about the desired change. Then, 
by mathematical calculation, as it were, we can determine 
whether or not it is worthy of our consideration. The one 
great advantage in having bees with a tongue 8 or 9mm. 
long, would be that they would be able to gather nectar 
from the flowers whose corolla-tubes are now too deep for 
them to work on. There would be myriads of plants whose 
honey deposits would be of easy access to our bees, which 
at present are entirely useless except to the bumble-bee. 
The principal one of these would be red clover. It isa 
known fact that as the country becomes cleared away, and 
the wild vegetation with the forests give way tothe farm- 
er’s corn, potatoes, and hay, that the bee-keeper realizes 
that it is time to move to better pastures. His crop has be- 
come too uncertain to be profitable. 


If the honey-bee could reach the nectarin the clover- 
heads, the bee-keeper would not find it necessary to move. 
When there is only an ordinary amount of honey in the 
corolla-tubes, it is of no value to the honey-bee, because it 
is out of her reach. She is compelled to wait until a moist 
or favorable time, when the nectar rises to within 3 or 4 
mm. of the top of the tubes. What a difference it would 
make in the honey-crop, in these old sections of the country, 
where clover comprises half of the hay crop, if a bee could 
work freely on it! 

When beginning this work I sought the advice of sev- 
eral scientific men. I received no help, and no encourage- 
ment. One of the most prominent entomologists in the 
country said that if I had nothing else to do forthe next 
hundred years, it would be a pleasant way to spend my 
time in trying to accomplish something which was an im- 
possibility. Had I been wise I should probably have taken 
his advice, but I did not. I went to work to contrive some 
way of measuring the tongues of the bees. After much ex- 
perimenting I settled on a compound microscope with an 
mc. scale, and a camera lucida attachment. The bee was 
killed by chloroform, the tongue removed, placed on a slide, 
and held in position by a cover-glass. The image of the 
scale, as well as that of the tongue, was then thrown on the 
desk beside the instrument. This, however, proved to be a 
very unsatisfactory method, as it isa difficult matter, and 
requires the best of the day to make the adjustments of the 
microscope. 

The method finally adopted was to place the tongue on 
a slide which contained the mec. scale, then to hold the 
tongue in place bya cover-glass, and place the whole on 
the stage of a simple or single lens microscope. By this 
method it is impossible to get the measurements down finer 
than .1 mm.; but this is close enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Many devices have been made to measure the 
tongue while the bee is still alive. So far asI have found 
none of these have been practical. The only fact that is of 
value that I have obtained from them is that during life the 
tongue can be stretcht to a certain extent, at the pleasure 
of the bee. Just how much it can be stretcht Iam not now 
prepared to say. WhenI had founda way of measuring I 
was glad to know that the tongues of a certain colony were 
comparatively uniform, that is, that each strain had a par- 
ticular length of its own. 

After securing the best stock it was possible to find, 
queens were procured from this stock, and the selections 
began. The idea that presented itself to me was to cross 
and recross two good strains, thinking that we would in 
time prodiice something much superior to the original 
strain. It is by this method that all the improvements 
have been made in live stock. 

It was right here that the difficulty presented itself, 
namely: How should I control the mating of the queens? 
Every method imaginable was tried, with little success. I 
have clipt the tips of the queens’ wings, with the intention 
of impairing their flight; have taken off all the way from 
a hair-breadth to half the wing, but out of 65 queens thus 
treated only one was mated. 

I then tried the plan of cellaring the nucleus containing 
the virgin queen, and also a full colony of bees containing 
drones. ThenI releast them towards evening, after the 
drones in the yard had ceast to fly. The results were little 
better than those of the first method. 


The only plan which has given me satisfaction is to 
keep a colony with drones queenless until toward the close 
of the season, and after the other drones in the yard are 
killed off. The virgin queens would generally be success- 
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fully mated. This plan, however, prevents more than one 
cross in a season. It has been proven that in the case of 
live stock, where breeding from nature toward a certain 
type, that the selections must be from both the male and 
the female, and of the two the male is the more important. 
It is necessary, therefore, to control both sides if we wish 
to develop a longer tongue, because it is not a natural 
tendency. 

After three years of failure and success from these and 
other methods, from stock which measured 5, 8, and 6 mm., 
I have made two direct crosses, andthe result is stock which 
measured 6.4 mm. 

There is as yet a question as to what will be the out- 
come of this idea. The problem which confronts us at 
present is that of mating the queen. When we succeed in 
this we may experience the difficulty of having our stock 
suffer from in-and-in breeding, but this can doubtless be 
overcome. 

If some one will take the contract of mating the queens 
as I want them mated, I would agree to develop the strain 
of bees with a tongue as long as desirable. 

There are three methods, it seems to me, of accomplish- 
ing the desired results. One would be to sow a large barren 
tract on some island in the sea with our Juneclover. The 
corolla-tubes of this would be short because the soil would 
be too poor to grow the clover thrifty. An apiary located 
in this clover would reap a fine harvest from it because of 
its short corolla. Then we would gradually lengthen the 
corolla-tubes by adding fertilizers to the soil, and in a few 
hundred years we would have bees that would successfully 
obtain a harvest from Juneclover. We all know that it is 
the tendency of animal life to adapt itself to its surround- 
ings. So the bees would have gradually stretcht their 
tongues to reach the nectar in the clover. This method 
can hardly be considered practical. 

The next best thing will be to increase the length of 
the tongue by direct crossing. "This method will,at the 
best, require many years of careful work. Why not add to 
this another method which will work in with this one per- 
fectly, namely, to breeda race of clover with a shorter 
corolla-tube ? Plants are more variable than animals, and 
therefore more easily changed from their original types. 
There are examples of this all around us. From a small 
yellow variety of corn, with an ear less than 6 inches long, 
and a stalk not 3 feet high, we have the large varieties of 
Dent which stand 10 feet, or even more, in height, and bear 
two or three ears. Cabbage and lettuce have been selected 
with a view to the value of their leaves. Phlox drumundi 
has within the last 50 years been changed froma small 
pinkish flower to the beautiful double white flowers of the 
present time. All these have been selected with a view to 
a certain type. Clovers have been developt with a view to 
a forage crop, and nowhere is there any record of work 
being done on the flowers themselves. Dr. Beal—one of 
our best authorities on botany, and especially grasses— 
said while talking with me on this subject: ‘A field of 
clover represents as many and as varied types of the same 
species as would a field of corn planted from a mixture of 
all the known varieties.’’ It seems tome, then, that there is 
a chance to do some good work on the clover. There would 
be little danger of its*going back to its original type, for 
only the short corolla-tubes would be fertilized by the 
honey-bees, and the first crop of this clover would yield the 
seed. 

Let meimpress upon you that in all probability there 
are few present here to-night who will live to see bees work 
freely on June clover. Do not misunderstand me. I hon- 
estly believe that it is possible to breed a strain of honey- 
bees with tongues long enough to work clear to the bottom 
of a June clover-blossom, but the process will be a slow one, 
and probably not practical forthe ordinary bee-keeper to 
undertake. What Idothink will be practical, and should 
be done by every bee-keeper, is to keep the longest-tongued 
stock that it is possible for him to find. 

I dare say that next season there will be cataloged by 
the leading supply-dealers a piece of celluloid with a me. 
scale, lense, and a_ half-dozen cover-glasses thrown in. 
They will offer the whole outfit for about $2.00, and every 
up-to-date bee-keeper will know the length of the tongues 
of every strain of bees in his yard, and will rear his queens 
accordingly. 

I think that in the past the ordinary bee-keeper has 
been too likely to rear his queens ‘‘ just as it happened,”’ or 
possibly has paid special attention to the three or five yel- 
low bands. This is all wrong. When selecting a work- 
horse we do not pick out a sharp-backt, slab-sided horse just 
because he works willingly. We find a square-built, blocky 








horse that has the ability as well as the willingness to work, 
Why not apply the same horse-sense when selecting our 
breeding stock in the apiary ? 

If this method of selection is followed for a few years 
there will be no more short-tongued bees in your apiary, 
Then, too, you will not see one colony working on some 
vile weed, and storing strong, black honey while the colony 
beside it is storing beautiful white honey from second-crop 
clover, or from some other plant with a deep corolla. 

J. M. RANKIN. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A MODEL SCORE-CARD, 


The committee appointed at the National convention in 
Chicago, to draft a model score-card to be used in judging 
bees, honey, etc., at fairs, was appointed so late in the 
meeting that they could not get time to decide on various 
points, and after much corresponding they have decided to 
offer the enclosed score-card—not as a perfect score-card, 
but asa help, and with the hope that it may be tried in 
various parts of the United States, and then be so modified 
by another committee at the next meeting as to fill all 
demands: 








Perfection of capping 
Completeness of 
Straightness of comb 


| i OP TOL e 
Quality 25 + 
| 
| 























Comb | Sections, clean and neat : 
Honey | Quantity 25 
Attractiveness 50 
Each variety of honey to be distinct 
General ; | of its kind. 
Display ; 
io: Bee 5 
eee 5 
| Quality25  { Flavor......... ae 
| Extracted | | Style of package.. 5 
Honey | Kinds of packages. 5 
| 
| Quantity 25 
| | Attractiveness 5Q 
ani . { Not less than 12 pounds nor more than 
| Comb 25 pounds. 
Honey Points of judging as above, graded as 
| ( white, amber or dark. 
Single Points of judging as above, graded as 
Case white, amber or dark. 
Entry | ( Vaewety ...:... cea 
| nares | Granulated. | Fineness of grain. 5 
y | (Separate AE ia so 3.35. 2 5 
entry.) ty. eee ener 5 
| Package ..........5 
ee rr err crete 30 
a ee ears eee ea 
ee: 1 I ow baa acs shires bc bs 8a ears s 0098 20 
a SS a) BRP ere 6 eee 3 
Obser- SRN IE WN 6 id ox Wein eee tiaelems,sy*s 10 
vatory | Style OF COORD, 2. ccc esevcccvnscess a 
Hive | EPR Oe a ic kcdcrighticnnd ramen <6 o> 10 
| Each race of bees to have the markings and color 
| peculiar to its race. 
Cin | Se..058 
Bee a! eee 25 > As per nucleus of bees. 
' Style of cage .. 25 ;: 
eee rey 30 | 
. 3 ; 
Beeswax Anan ae F< ae a . Not less than 10 pounds. 
WEGEEL. we ee eseses 
Meee 20 all 
Imple- 


Number of kinds................... . 0 


mentsand - ; 
Appearance or attractiveness...... 


Supplies. | 





Bangs ........ 
Candies and confections 
Honey-Vinegar 
One y= Wite . . 6.6 cceeees 
Fruits (canned) 


Greatest number, sweetened 
with honey, recipe for mak 
ing with each exhib't- 

1st Prize. 











Respectfully submitted, 
N. E. FRANCE, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
F. WILCOX, 
R. C. AIKIN, 
O LL. HERSHISER, 
Commiuitee 
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In several places in this report Mr. and Mrs. R. C, 

n’s little daughter has been credited with having enter- 

‘ned the convention with songs and music on the piano, 

+ Mr. Aikin writes me that Mr. and Mrs. Acklin’s little 

daughter was our entertainer. It was a very easy matter 

. make such a mistake when two such bright and winsome 

Misses of so nearly the same age were constant attendants 
n our sessions. A. B. Mason, Sec. 

[THE END. ] 
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No. 5. Extracted Honey Production. 


Machinery Needed—Freeing of Impurities— 
About Heating—Why Some is More Watery 
Than Other. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


N addition to the extractor there are knives, knife-pan, and 
oil-stove to heat same, capping box or can, strainer, and 
one or more tanks. The larger the tank the less trouble 

and the better the honey. Some use a tank of about a bar- 
rel capacity, a real barrel sometimes serving the purpose ; 
such will do for a very few colonies. I will not specify a 
definite size of tank, but rather tell you what you ought to 
do, and then you can judge for yourself of the size best 
suited to your needs. 
In extracting it is rarely that any foreign substances get 
in the honey but bits of wax and propolis. Wax weighs, I 
think, about 7 pounds to the gallon, being lighter than 
water, which is in round numbers 8, honey about 12, and 
propolis between water and honey. I will say, parentheti- 
cally, that if you are melting wax that has propolis in it, be 
careful not to let it get too hot, for the propolis settles to 
the bottom of the boiler and will burn there and stick fast 
to the boiler-bottom. I have just been melting a lot of top- 
bar scrapings composed of propolis and bur-combs, and 
altho I thought I was not letting it get too hot, yet it burned 
on the boiler-bottom. 
Since the specific gravity of wax is but about %4 that 
of honey, and propolis slightly heavier, but still lighter 
than honey , both will float. The thinner the honey the 
quicker wiil the impurities float, but it is very hard to have 
it thin enough either to doa good job of straining thru 
cloth, or to float out these substances in less than several 
days. Well-ripened honey should be at least three or four 
days settling ata temperature of about 100 degrees, and 
even then there will appear more or less specks after drawn 
into the shipping package. 
Suppose you want to extract one or two thousand 
poundsina day, and have buta 500-pound capacity settling- 
tank to receive it—you can neither strain nor settle it prop- 
= in that time unless heated to considerably over 100 
grees—I should say not lessthan 125. The most practical 
Way is a tank of a capacity to hold the honey so you can let 
it settle for at least a week, and even then it ought to be in 
a quite warm place. If you want to do good work, and put 
out a well-ripened and aclean and nice liquid, use both time 
and he at liberally. 
i or several yearsI used a tank of 1100 pounds capacity, 
hen ex tracting 1,000 or 2,000 a day—even 600 or 800 a 
several days in succession, I found my tank altogether 
‘oo small. A tank 2 feet across and 4 feet high will hold 
abot ut 1,000 pounds. I now have one 5 feet across and 6 feet 
nigh, which holds 5 tons, is made of galvanized steel, and 
Benet jay erflows with a day’s extracting. The outlet is in 
he bottom ; the pipe is elbowed out beyond the tank, and 
on a circular stone foundation built from the cellar 
about two feet above the ground floor. A brick 
is built about the tank with two to three inches 
tween tank and brick, until the top is reacht, when 
rick is drawn in against the tank and mortared air- 
retain the heat. 
ie circular chamber beneath the tank isa range 
d on this is whereI melt honey, wax, and such 
Mi anda little fire there helps to keep the tank warm. 
ber being of stone, and nearly the whole struc- 


f st stone, brick or metal, I can leave a roaring fire and 
a burn-out. 


but v 


day 


never 


all is set 
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Speaking of heating honey, it does not absorb heat as 
freely as water. Set achamber or hive of combs of honey 
in a warm room, and it will be many hours in getting 
warmed thru, at as high a temperature surrounding as 100 
to 120 degrees. I often bring ina lot of extracting cham- 
bers and store them, and before extracting I keep the room 
at well nigh 100 degrees for about two days, then extract. 
I have so treated several tons, warming for extracting after 
the honey season was over—as late as November and 
December. 

The consistency of honey varies quite materially, 
much depending on conditions while being gathered. If 
the flow be very slow, capping is delayed and the cells 
remain open, and the honey is exposed to the evaporating 
process for so long that it becomes very thick; but witha 
rapid flow the cells fill rapidly, and the free honey and con- 
stantly full honey-sacs cause a free secretion of wax and 
prompt sealing, sometimes even before the honey is suffi- 
ciently ripened. When nectar comes freely it is dropt into 
any available open cell, among the brood, near theentrance, 
in fact anywhere where there is found an open cell, big or 
little. When the flow lets up, or stops, then this scattered 
honey is gathered from here and there and stored regularly. 
Even a rainy day serves as a chance to put things to rights 
in a much disordered house caused by the previous rush to 
get all that was to be had while it was available. This 
unevenness will be observed at times by thick and thin 
streaks in the same combs, and some parts of a comb will 
extract much more freely than another. 


All honey intended for table use should be put thrua 
settling-tank, and we// settled. If it were feasible to get 
the honey heated to about 130 or 140 degrees before strain- 
ing, then it would be possible with large but fine and close 


.strainers to properly strain out the impurities ; but the easi- 


est way is large settling-tanks. The large tank, and time 
given, make a much more even grade of honey than can 
otherwise be obtained except byfreely using heat. I am 
an advocate of applying some heat to the honey, but too 
much would be worse than none at all. 

Another thing essential in a well-equipt honey-room, 
is handy water and washing arrangements. Where it is 
possible there ought to be water on tap as in waterworks of 
cities and towns. The water may be kept in a tank so that 
it can be drawn at any time. A waste-way or sink should 
be provided for dirty water, and a barrel with a cloth over 
it for all honey-washings, such as of cans that have had 
honey in them, honey-strainers, etc. This sweetened water 
can be poured into the barrel thru the cloth tied over the 
top, thus straining it as it goesinto the barrel. Such sav- 
ings will make first-class vinegar, and help out in the rey- 
enues. Larimer Co., Colo. 


Do Bees Inijure Fruit by Taking the Nectar From 
the Flowers ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that a neighbor of his 
A thinks he ought to give him several pounds of honey 

for the injury which was done his fruit from his bees 

taking the sweet out of the fruit-blossoms, this hindering 
the fruit from perfecting as fully as it would have done, 
had the bees not so taken the sweet, ending hisletter in this 
way: 
‘* Will you please tell usin the American Bee Journal 
whether there is anything in thisclaim? Ido not wish to 
give out any honey as pay for damages, as it would be estab- 
lishing a bad precedent, althoI generally give my neigh- 
bors sevéral pounds of honey each, each year, for I like to 
see them enjoy it; and italso helps to smooth over any 
rough feelings which the bees may cause in any way.”’ 

I like the spirit of the last words from our correspond- 
ent very much, and know from experience that the giving 
of a few pounds of honey to all near-by neighbors will 
smooth over all bee-spots on drying clothes, an occasional 
sting gotten by a bare-footed child stepping on any bruised 
or partly decayed fruit which may happen to have a bee in 
or on it, etc., and I believe that nothing pays me better 
than the giving of some of the “ first fruits’’ of my honey 
to those who may have a chance at some time or other to be 
annoyed by my bees. But while I so believe, I would never 
give out a pound of honey as payment for any damage done 
to flowers of any kind by bees working on them, for no 
damage is ever done. In fact, it is always the other way. 
The bees always help in perfecting any fruit which is vis- 
ited by them while the fruit is in the blossom or flower 
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form. It is only from jealousy, coming from that innate 
weakness common to all, causing a restlessness to come 
over others by seeing the bee-keeper prosperous, that such 
demands are made of us bee-keepers, and to show any con- 
cession on our.part at this point would be to ‘“‘ let down the 
bars’”’ for a still greater call upon us. 

No sooner did it go out by a gossip of our neighborhood, 
that ‘‘ Doolittle was making money out of his bees,’’ than a 
few about me began looking around, and when they saw 
bees at work on the bloom in their orchards, meadows and 
buckwheat fields, they began to reason that Doolittle was 
getting rich from that which de/onged to them, and from 
this sprang the thought that the saccharine matter found 
in the flowers was placed there for the development of the 
fruit ; and as the bees took away this sweet as fast as it was 
secreted by the flowers, an injury must result to the product 
coming from these flowers and their fields, which injury 
did much to enhance Doolittle’s gains. 

Since being in the queen-business more largely than in 
the honey-business, I have heard less of this than formerly ; 
but from my own experience I doubt not that every pros- 
perous bee-keeper has either heard something similar to 
this, or, if he has not heard it, his neighbors have talkt it 
when not heard by him. I have even been askt for ten 
pounds of nice basswood comb honey as pay for what honey 
the bees gathered from a ten-acre field of Canada thistles, 
which the owner of the land had allowed to grow up thru 
his shiftlessness, he arguing that a pound of honey from 
an acre was avery light toll, indeed. Whenthus approacht, 
I have always assumed the attitude of the injured or 
grieved one, and demandeda cash return for the service ren- 
dered the crop by the bees causing greater /ruifage thru 
their properly pollenizing the flowers workt upon, and have 
always so presented my arguments that every party so 
approaching me has gone away convinced that I wasright in 
claiming that better results always attended any crop which 
was visited by the bees in the blossom form. 

I take a little different view of these matters than do 
most other people, going back to the creation of all things 
and telling how allfruit or grain of any kind was an 
entire failure tillinsects were created to visit the flowers 
which secreted nectar, while those that did not secrete nec- 
tar bore fruit as perfect then as to-day. Of course, thus 
far, alljs a matter of conjecture, but it serves the purpose 
of getting the thoughts of the one talkt with from what he 
considers a grievance, over to a line of thinking where he 
is at least a little pliable toward the bee side of the matter. 
From thisI go on toexplain how that the first object of 
nectar in the flowers was of for the perfecting of fruit, or 
to be used as a food or luxury for man, nor even to sustain 
the life of the bees, but as a means to an end, and that this 
end was that insects of all kinds might be drawn to the 
flowers so secreting, that the fruit, or female blossoms of 
plants which could not possibly be fertilized in any other 
way, might be fertilized thru the agency of insects which 
would be attracted to these flowers by the tempting and 
attractive morsels of sweet they spread out before them as a 
sumptuous feast, while honey as food for the bee and for 
the use of man came in as a secondary matter or item. 

I then proceed to dwell on insects other than the bee, 
and show that these :out-number the bees by scores, as all 
close observers well know, showing that toclaim damage 
of any one from these would be something not to be har- 
bored for one moment. 

Having gotten the thought now fully on my side of the 
matter, I next proceed to quote from Gregory’s treatise on 
squashes, where he says, ‘* The primary reason why a 
squash grows, is to protect and afford nutriment to the 
seed’’—the use of it as food being a secondary matter, and 
thru this line of reasoning prove that the primary object of 
the nectar placed in the blossoms of the squash was to 
draw insects to the blossoms, as the female blossom is of 
such shape, and being hid down in the leaves, that pollina- 
tion could not be effected in any other way, and thus neither 
seed, nutriment, nor anything of the kind could be 
obtained, were it not for the insects which were attracted by 
that little nectar which was placed in these for the so/e and 
only purpose that the seed to the sguash might perfect. 

I then go on to give Gregory’s experiments of covering 
the female blossoms so noinsects could visit them, and 
without a single exception, every such covered squash-blos- 
som was abortive. I also tell how bees were once banisht 
from the town of Wenham, Mass., the result being that no 
perfect fruit was found in the interior of that township 
until the bees were requested back again ; winding up by 
asking, ‘‘ Why, then, is nectar placed in the flowers?’ This 
nearly always brings an answer more or less favorable to 





the bee, which I make more impressive with, ‘‘To attract 
insects that the blossoms may be properly fertilized, p,;- 
marily; and, secondly, for food for these insects, which 
food for insects, in the case of the bee, is utilized by man.” 
And by this time the man or woman who came witha griey- 
ance, as he or she thought, is won over to the z#Sect side, if 
not to the bee side, andI hear no more of paying for dam- 
ages done to flowers by the bees. 

Let our correspondent try this line of reasoning, rather 
than giving any honey or anything else to pay for dam- 
ages claimed to be done thru his bees to the flowers in his 
neighbors’ fields or orchards. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


What About the Hare ?—Will It Become a Pest ? 
BY FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 


HE reports on the Belgian hare in this and other papers 
are somewhat conflicting, and people’s opinions go 
widely apart. Mr. Martin says in Gleanings in Bee- 

Culture that after an absence of nine months from Los 
Angeles he finds the hare-business—which had been in a 
flourishing condition before he left—dead and gone; and, 
further, that the hare-meat can not compete with other 
meats. 

Mr. Morrison in the same number of Gleanings says 
that one firm in Melbourne sent 5,000,000 canned and frozen 
rabbits to England; further, that he can buy in Bermuda 
a whole imported canned rabbit for 24 cents. 

Mr. Martin’s and Mr. Morrison’s statements do not 
exactly harmonize, and yet are not so very far apart. Mr. 
Morrison does not'speak of the hare-business from the fan- 
cier’s standpoint. Mr. Martin evidently does. The conser- 
vative observer has been quite sure from the very beginning 
that the life of a $500-hare boom would be short. There 
may be a few, who in the future will be willing to pay 35.00 
or $10 fora pedigree hare, but the majority of hare-grow- 
ers must grow the animal for meat-stock and so can not 
afford to pay exorbitant prices for breediag-stock, particu- 
larly as the difference between the 50-cent hare and the $500 
animal does not lie in the latter’s greater size, vigor, higher 
quality of the meat, or any other important feature, but 
merely in the slight difference of his color, which disap- 
pears when the pelt is pulled off. The 50-cent hare has 
more white hairs on the legs and underside than the other, 
but is just exactly as good forthe table. That is what we 
raise the hare for, and therefore can not see good business 
sense in it, to pay these fabulous prices. 

Why the meat of the hare could not be made to com- 
pete with other meats I fail to see. It certainly does in our 
own home, and others that I know of. We like variety. A 
few years ago we got tired even of capon meat. My bet- 
ter half said she did not like those great 10-pound car- 
casses ; they lasted too long. A hare seldom dresses much 
over 4 pounds and we can ‘‘ make away ’”’ with one at a 
meal, perhaps leaving just a few of the choicest slices to 
put into the dinner-pails of our children to take to school. 
We aim to have rabbit on the table once a week at least: 
we enjoy it and I believe when the public becomes 
acquainted with this diet, there will be a call for it. 

Mr. Morrison also says that in Australia the rabbit can 
not be calleda pest. I judge from my experience that it 
will not become a pest here. Ican understand that ina 
congenial climate, with no enemies, the liberated hare 
might increase rapidly and in the end overrun the country. 
But there is no danger of that in America where his foes 
are legion, and the numbers of hunters outnumber the 
game. One might turn out a large flock here, but he will 
not see them increase toany appreciable extent. My expert 
ence is they soon decrease in numbers. It would indeed be 
a lucky accident tosee a young outdoor brood of hares 
grow up to maturity unharmed. A grown hare may fora 
time hold his own, but he is always in danger, and I would 
not want to keep a valuable animal except within a tight 
enclosure. 

Not long since the Illinois State Horticultural Society 
past a resolution concerning the hare as follows: 

‘Resolved, That it isthe sense of the Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society that hares should in no case be permitte! 
outside of strong cages or enclosures, and that we earnest!) 
request the general assembly of the State of Illinois at 1s 
approaching session to enact a law providing, etc., 4" 
affixing suitable penalties upon their owner in the event o 
their being allowed to escape, etc.”’ ol 

Senator Dunlap, president of the society, stated that™ 
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uld probably be better if the society would petition the 
‘slature to enacta lawto prohibit the growing of the 
e within the State. A comparison was even drawn 
tween the hare and the English sparrow. 


These good people are unduly scared. I will admit it 
might be unwise to turn a large lot of hares loose intoa 
ung orchard in the winter-time. I very frequently turn 
out 10 or 12 of the animals at any time with 600 young fruit- 
trees growing near by, which I would not have injured for 
all my hares. Yet I have not the slightest fear that any of 
the trees will be damaged. The fact is, I have never hada 
tree injured, neither by the wild rabbit, which within three 
years was very plentiful here, nor by my hares, except 
when the fruit-trees had been plantedin the hare enclosure. 
The woodchuck is the destroying foe among our fruit-trees 
not the hare; andthe States could well afford to paya 
bounty for every specimen killed ; the hunters would take 
care of the hares. In some localities nurserymen sustain 
heavy losses by the work of wild rabbits, it is true; buta 
few hunters with dogs and ferrets will clean out (glad to do 
it) an infested district in a short time. Ido wish we had 
more wild rabbits. 

The hare—because less cunning—could be subdued and 
cleaned out much more easily and quickly than the wild 
rabbit. However, nobody need be afraid that any hare- 
grower would liberate and give up ownership of his stock 
as long as they are as valuable for food as they are. There 
is absolutely no need for legislation against the hare altho 
I believe California has a law against liberating hares. 

Sometimes when I wish to dispose of surplus stock, to 
make room,I kill a number of them ata time, stew the 
meat and can it in our regular one or two quart glass-cans. 
Thus prepared itis ready any time for lunches or other 
culinary uses. 

I am not surethat the hare industry is ‘he coming indus- 
try, as Mr. E. T. Abbott puts it, or that it ever will assume 
gigantic proportions as to become a /eading industry, but I 
am sure that it will always be and remain a pleasant aux- 
iliary forthe production of choice meat, for one’s own table 
at least, and ata very low figure. In my individual case, 
if I had several hundred grown animals now on hand I 
could very easily dispose of them at 15 cents per pound. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 
A BROTHER'S TESTIMONY. 


_ Iwill add that my brother Friedemann, is hardly enthu- 
siastic enough about the value of the Belgian for meat 
stock. In quality, the meat is unsurpast—I believe even 
unequalled—by the meat of any other domestic animal, the 
capon not excepted. A well-roasted young Belgian hare is 
a treat, indeed. 

In a general way, Friedemann has given the factsin the 
case. T. GREINER. 








Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY 


DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
‘rect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.}] 





Death-Rate of Bees in Cellar-Wintering—A Foul- 
Broody Deal. 


[ put 72 colonies of bees into the cellar Nov. 22d to the 
ust aiter a good flight, but found many dead bees on 
‘ttom-boards, which were all cleaned out. About one- 
iad a 75-inch entrance, and the balance 34, and nearly 
! the latter were raised and %-inch blocks put under 
‘rontend. As there seemed to be more dead bees than 
on the cellar floor, I made a note of all, swept up 
Jan. 16th, which is as follows: Jan. 16th, nearly two 
rts, and one hive spotted ; Jan. 24th, nearly two quarts, 
four hives spotted; Feb. 1st, 1% quarts, and eight 
» Spotted; Feb. 7th, 1% quarts, and 12 hives spotted ; 
l4th, two full quarts, and 15 hives spotted. 
the above an average death-rate, or is it above the 
se* Would it be best to put the bees out for a flight 
‘@ day, and then return them to the cellar? The 
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cellar is rather damp; it was tiled Nov. Ist. The tempera- 
ture has been from 40 to 48 degrees. 

2. A bought bees of B—7 colonies at $3.00 each, in 
April, to be paid for with honey produced by the bees, (but 
not to be confined entirely to 7 colonies). Six of the seven 
were affected with foul brood, unknown to the buyer (and 
supposedly unknown to the seller), The bees being black, 
part of them were used for rearing queens to requeen the 
rest, and divided into nuclei. (Don’t say A was foolish— 
he did not know there was any foul brood in Iowa.) 
Result : 11 colonies have been treated for foul brood, 2 of 
them absconded, one full colony and one 3-frame nucleus 
were sulphured, and three of the treated ones died during 
winter, probably from the boiled honey; $7.00 has been 
paid. Now, without any thought of the legal points in the 
case, what would be right and just to both parties? Ought 
Ato pay the full amount to B, or has he paid enough ? 
Only one of the seven colonies stored any surplus honey. 

Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is nothing very unusual about the 
mortality, but so many hives being spotted so early in the 
winter gives occasion for some uneasiness. When a cellar 
is damp it needs a higher temperature than when dry, and 
itis possible that a higher temperature would have pre- 
vented all spotting of the hives. The temperature was 
rather low inany caseif it ranged evenly from 40 to 48 
degrees, for that would bean average of 44; and if most 
of the time it kept near the lower limit the case was still 
worse. Unless they are very bad, it is hardly advisable to 
put them out of the cellar until they can stay out. Experi- 
ence has shown that when put out and returned to the cel- 
lar they are not likely to do very well. But it may be 
advisable to put them out earlier than you would do if they 
were perfectly healthy. 

2. The probability is that the moral and the legal view 
of the case would closely coincide. If a merchant were to 
sell you by mistake sand instead of sugar, he ought not to 
be paid more than the value of the sand, and the fact that 
he was ignorant of the character of the material sold 
would not in the least degree enhance the value of the sand. 
The cases are not exactly parallel, for while one might be 
willing to accept sand ata price sufficiently low, he would 
hardly want to accept foul brood without being paid for 
taking it. 

—— 2 


A Beginner’s Questions. 





1. I had one colony of bees last spring, and they workt 
well at fifst, but after the first swarm they stopt work. 
What made them do that ? 

2. Four years agolI hada colony that swarmed three 
times. They workt allthe time till all the flowers were 
gone. I put all the colonies into the cellar and in the 
spring they all died. Do you think the cellar was too damp 
for them ? 

3. How long does a worker-bee live—40 or 60 days? 

4. How many drones does the queen have with her dur- 
ing the working season ? NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that there was no 
work to be done, that is, no honey in the flowers. Some- 
times the flow ceases when there is no apparent reason for 
it. Thenit may start again without any difference that 
one can see. It may be, however, that you mean that this 
one colony stopt work while others continued to work. 
The fact that it swarmed was enough to account for at 
least a very great decrease in the amount of work, because 
work can only be done where there are workers, and when 
that colony swarmed most of its workers went with the 
swarm. You will find it invariably the case that whena 
colony swarms there is a great falling off in the work of 
the mother colony. 

2. It is impossible to say without knowing more about 
the case. If the cellar was very damp, that would of 
course be something against their chance of wintering 
well. But no matter how good the cellar, you ought not to 
expect all to winter well when a colony swarms three times, 
Under ordinary circumstances two or three of the colonies 
would be weak for good wintering. The mother colony 
would be greatly weakened by so much swarming, and the 
second and third swarms would hardly be strong. But that 
does not account for the death of the first swarm, and one 
can only guess that acellar toodamp or toocold, or too 
little ventilation of hive orcellar, or both, or some other 
thing was the cause of the loss. 

3. The life of a worker-bee depends upon the amount 
of work done, and so to a great extent on the time of year. 
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A worker that enters its career just after all work.in the 
field is over has little chance to wear itself out with work, 
so it may live six months or longer. If it starts in when 
there is work for all hands, say the last of May, it will live 
about six weeks. 

4. There is norule as tothe number of drones to be 
found in a colony during the working season. Other 
things being equal, the number is likely to be more with an 
old than with a young queen. The harvest has something 
todo withit. If the harvest is fitful or poor, the chances 
are not so good fora lot of drones to be allowedin the 
hive. The combs makea difference. Less drones will be 
found in a hive with little or no drone-comb. 


—_____—=—e———_______ 


Building Up Weak Colonies—Stimulating Brood-Rear- 
ing by Feeding. 


1. I read that sometimes even very weak colonies—say 
covering only one comb—build upin very good seasons so 
fast that they make not only strong colonies, but even 
store some surplus honey. Now, do you think it would be 
advisable to-day to divide a colony covering eight frames 
into eight nuclei, giving each a young and fertilized Italian 
queen? As we expecta very good season, if the strong 
colony would give 300 pounds of surplus extracted honey, 
would not the eight colonies (or nuclei) build up so well 
that I could get from 60 to 80 pounds from each ? 

2. Is it of any use to feed for stimulating brood-rearing 
in the spring, if the colonies still have plenty of honey ? 
What can I do to stimulate them ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is true that a nucleus with bees 
enough to cover only one comb may build up intoa strong 
colony and give some surplus. It is also true that a strong 
colony may go thru a good season and yield no surplus 
whatever, being weaker in the fall than in the spring. 
Both are very exceptional cases, and it will not do fora 
beginner, nor indeed for any one to take either extreme as a 
basis. There is of course a possibility that an experienced 
bee-keeper might divide a colony covering eight frames into 
eight nuclei and obtain from each a surplus of 60 to 80 
pounds in your wonderful California. The probability is 
that he would obtain no surplus whatever, if indeed no 
feeding were necessary. It is hardly advisable to starta 
nucleus with less than two frames of brood with adhering 
bees, and even then you should not expect wonders. 

2. Itisa little hard tosay. If there isan abundance 
of storesin the hive, stimulative feeding may do little or 
no good, and if unwisely administered it may do harm by 
starting the bees flying when they would be better off in 
the hive. A beginner may do as well to see that a colony 
has abundance of stores, and then let it alone. 


——___—_—__.-0-— 


Mice Trying to Reach the Bees. 





My bees have had no flights for over a month. I 
find that mice have tunneled thru the snow to get at the 
dead bees as they fall at the entrance. They have gnawed 
some trying to get inside. Dothey do any harm? If so, 
how can I avoid it ? PENN. 


ANSWER.—Of course the mice dono harm by eating 
the dead bees thrown out at the entrance ; but they may do 
harm, and a whole lot of it, if they make their way into the 
hive. Mice in a hive will eat the honey and the bees, and 
they will destroy the combs. If they did neither of these 
things they should still be outlawed because of the harm 
they do by disturbing the bees at a time when entire quiet- 
ness is desirable. Of course the entrance should be large 
enough so that a very little gnawing would be necessary 
fora mouse to gain admittance. But thereis no need to 
admit the mice were the entrance ten times as large. 
Close the hive with wirecloth having about three meshes 
tothe inch. That will allow free passage for the bees but 
exclude the mice. If not convenient to get such wirecloth, 
you may make a fence of wire-nails at the entrance, setting 
the nails about a quarter of an inch apart. 





Our Wood Binder (or Hoider) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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* The Home Circle. * ! 


at at et et et tt tt te ee et et 
Gonducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 

Isn’t that an excellent heading fora new department 
in the ‘‘ Old Reliable??? Whatis there on this mundane 
sphere comparable to the home ? Demolins in his “ Anglo. 
Saxon Superiority,’’ which every one of our readers would 
do well to read and study, puts Home as one of the chief 
reasons why the Anglo-Saxon has outstript all the Latin 
races. 

It issaid that the French have no word for home. 
Aren’t they to be pitied? How the very word “ home” 
stirs us all, and how the very thought of it makes us purer 
and better. If the word andthe thought count for so much, 
what shall we say of thething itself? Demolins’ work has 
gone thru niany editions and has stirred the French people 
deeply. 

Another work which all of us will do well to read very 
carefully—I have read it twice—once in the Outlook, and 
again in book form—is, ‘‘ America’s Working People,” 
by Charles Spahr. Over and over again our author shows 
how much the home has todo in making the good neigh- 
bor, the thrifty citizen, no less than the patriot. In speak- 
ing of homeless workers, Spahr says, ‘‘ And thus the great- 
est incentive to thrift was removed.’’ He adds further, 
‘*“On the side of citizenship, the gains that come from 
home ownership instead of tenantship are still greater.” 


It were quite superfluous to talk to any Americans 
regarding the priceless boon that we as a people possess in 
our delightful homes. What gives one a heavier heartache 
than to see a man or woman plodding along thru life alone 
or homeless ? Our bee-keepers are almost universally blest 
with beautiful homes. I have so often enjoyed the fellow- 
ship of these little ‘‘ heavenson earth’’ that I speak with 
no light emotion regarding them. How well I remember 
spending one Sunday in one of these, a little west of Chi- 
cago. The man’s name was not Dr. Moth, but he did have 
a charming home. What a lovely Sunday that was. 
What solid delight we took, all thru its hours and away into 
the night. It wasa home where the best love and fellow- 
ship reigned continuously. Ah, better than this, it wasa 
home where God’s word was read, studied and revered. It 
was a home where Christ’s incomparable teachings were 
obeyed and where His spirit shone forth. I have beena 
better man, I am sure, ever since I made that Sunday visit. 
How we did enjoy the morning talk, how precious was the 
hour of family prayer, how delightful the church service, 
and how long-tg-he.cevzembered the Sunday-school where 
our host was theand weatendent ; and what a blessed after- 
noon and evening completed this, one of the most delight- 
ful days of my life. How often I have wisht that I might 
do something to multiply such homes. It is the privilege 
of every one of us to help to make at least one such center 
of good purpose and wholesome influence. 

Perhaps I have said enough at present in regard to the 
Home part of our department. Especially is this true as 
we shall weave in every week hints and thoughts of how 
the glory of the home may be promoted, and its blessedness 
made to touch with its hallowed influence many who per- 
haps have never enjoyed one of their own ‘“‘ Home Circle" 
I like that word ‘“Circle.”’ A circle has no end; neither 
has the influence of a good home. Who of us does not 
remember the cozy circle of our childhood ? How delightful 
it was as we gathered about the table—father, mother, 
brothers and sisters—in the long winter evenings. Une 
read the fascinating book while others at the apple-paring 
or in restful leisure listened and commented. Ah, those 
were precious circles! Father, mother, possibly some 0! 
the others of that gracious home circle mayhap have now 
gone to the greater circle which indeed shall have no end. 
But the influence is not gone. The mother-love still is the 
leaven that sweetens and brightens our hearts and lives: 
the father’s good counsel and worthy example still guide us 
away from life’s pitfalls; the loving brothers and sisters 
still walk by our side tho long gone to the realms of tie 
blest. Many of us have since formed the home circle for 
ourselves,only to repeat what glorified our childhooe 
homes. . 

It is indeed a good department of the old American Bee 
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i Mr. E. J. Baxter and his Home Apiary, of Hancock Co., Jil. 
Journal. It will be my earnest hope and determined effort | 
to bring intoit something each week that may happily | can hardly 
quicken joy and lessen grief. May I not hope to have the 
aid of all our readers in making this department something | 
that will be lookt forward to, week by week, as precious to. | 
those who even may not longer have interest in the apiary ? | 
A. J. CooK. than bluster. 
| 
‘. MAXIMS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. | 
ts I copy the following from the ‘‘ Intelligencer.’’ I know 


= nothing of this paper, its editor, or whereabouts, but I do 
know thatif it has much like the following it is certainly 
rightly named. As I read over the following, ‘‘ How to 
Make Happy Homes,’’ the methodist in me (and I claim to 
a have not a little) gave forth a most hearty ‘‘Amen.”’ AsI 
read it laterabout the **‘ home circle,’’ I found the ** Amens”’ 

came twice-repeated. 
ist.—‘‘ Learn to govern yourselves and to be gentle 

and patient.’’ 

What could we covet more wisely for our children than 
y follow this maxim? The best way to secure this 
vit ourselves. A man who kicks or strikes his 
equeathing to his children a very questionable heri- 
tage. 1 know aman who once moved, I think, as many as 
: twenty times during a milking, and every time with a 
; gentle **So, boss,”* and a more gentle press of the teat. 
3 rhe poor cow hada deep sore on the nipple. To have 
. whipt and scolded would have been rank cruelty. Such an 
;. e€ xhibition before a child would have been a grievous blun- 
.- der. I know of a father who lived to be 85 years old. He 
4 Was a fine example of physicial energy and had an impetu- 
t ous spirit, and yet thoI knew him very intimately, I never 
heard him utter a word that favored in the least of harsh- 
he dear, loving companion who was indeed a true 
he ipmeet. I know a boy, tho hardly now a boy, for he is 
: on the 30 side of the 20’s, who tho he has the same spirit 
=" and temperament of the man just mentioned, yet I never 
Kne\ His par- 
ents told him as soon as he could understand that it was 
nanty to govern one’s self. They acted their teachings as 
2 far as possible. NeedI say that the result has made glad 


ness to t 





3 ‘“Guard your tempers, especially in seasons of ill 
a ith, irritation, and trouble, and soften them by prayer 
sense Of yourown shortcomingsand errors. Remem- 


it valuable as is the gift of speech, silence is often 
valuable.’’ 


q that is good advice. A home where such counsel pre- 
isa glad presence in any neighborhood. Who of us 
' regretted with anguish of heart the angry word, or 

ated demeanor? How gladsome in the home is the 
that is ever controlled. How fortunate the one who 

Ly id of silence when to speak is to wound. Even 
es made the nervous, irritating mein. 


as ‘Do not expect too much from others, but remem- 
lat all havean evil nature whose development we 





| ever opportunity offers.’’ In 





| of greenbacks. 








must expect, and that we 
should forbear and forgive, 
as we often desire forbear- 
ance and forgiveness our- 
selves.”’ 


I will only add to this 
Christ’s incomparable 
words — ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them for they know not 
what they do.’’ 


4th.—‘* Never retort a 
sharp or angry word. It is 
the second word that makes 
the quarrels.’’ This is hard- 
ly more than the Ist and 
2d. Government of self and 
temper controlled, will al- 
ways stay the angry word. 
The quarrel is never man- 
ly, and we do well to re- 
member that it always 
takes two to make one. 

5th.— ‘* Beware of the 
first disagreement.”’ 

What betteradvice than 
this could be given the 
twain whoare just form- 
ing the home circle ? 
6th—‘‘ Learn to speak in a gentle tone of voice.”” We 
understand how much seeming trifles like the 
voice-tone have to do with character. The description of 
Cordelia in Lear—‘‘Her voice was gentle, soft, and low 
an excellent thing in woman,’’ is suggestive. A low tone, 
even in times of excitement, will generally effect more 
Nervous and excitable children, especially, 
should be urged to gentle speech for it will surely bear fruit 
in character. 

7th.—‘* Learn to say kind and pleasant things when- 
other words, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.”’ 

8th.—Study the character of each and sympathize with 
all in their troubles, however small. 

We may couple with this, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it to one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ 

9th.—‘* Do not neglect little things if they can affect 
the comfort of others in the smallest degree.”’ 

Who has not seen homes that were constantly all aglow 
with little, thoughtful acts ? 

10th.—‘‘ Avoid moods and pets and fits of sulkiness.”’ 

If anything would convert us to the theory of the brute 
ancestry of man, it would be to see him in the sulks. 

11th.—** Learn to deny yourself and prefer others.”’ 

This was the very essence of Christ’s whole life and 
teachings. 

12th.—‘‘ Beware of meddlers and tale-bearers.”’ 

I would add, Let us be very careful that we do not 
join their gruesome company. 

13th.—‘** Never conceive a bad motive if a good one is 
conceivable.”’ 

Could we do otherwise if we obey the Golden Rule? 

14th.—‘‘ Be gentle and firm with children.’ 

I will add that if anything will keepa child in the 


See page 163. 


right way it is that sacred thing—the mother-love. God 
pity the child who is bereft of it. 

15th.—‘‘ Do not allow your children to be away from 
home at night without knowing where they are.”’ 

Is it not wise, also, to be with them ourselves? Their 


fullest confidence will prevent much mischief. 

16th.—‘‘Do not allow the children to go where they 
please on Sunday.’’ 

I know froma blessed experience that a home that is 
made to hold the children on Sunday will ever have their 
reverent gratitude. The home circle ought to keep the 
children at night and on Sunday. 

17th—*‘Don’t furnish them with much spending money.”’ 

I have known many college boys ruined by a plethory 
Ihave known many to be made magnifi- 
cent men by the stringency of hard fortune. Tothe man 
who hands out money in fullest measure to his son, I would 
simply say, ‘‘ Don’t.’ 





HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED. 


I shall welcome hints for the home, recipes for table 
articles, and any other helpful suggestions. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “Je 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 
Send for a copy. 


It is free. 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY.... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U. S.A. 









at results in the poultry business. 
nessa. 
bator in your hatching. 


cents in stamps. Ask forbook 50. 


You Gan’t Afford to Guess 


If you fail to raise the chicks, you simply have no busi- 
The way to be absolutely sure about getting the chicks is to employ a Oyphers Incu- 

We guarantee them to last 10 years and to outhatch any incubator 
made. The best way to know about itis to read our 224 page (8x11 in,) book, **Profitable 
Poultry Keeping.” Has 250 illustrations and covers the entire subject. 
Circulars mailed free. 
JYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Chicage, IL, Wayland, N. Y., Boston, Maas. 


We send it for 10 
Address nearest office. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. 


8A26t 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IIL 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the shee 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal whem writing, 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, Ek. St. Louis, 111. 


6Atf 








breeder and 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ANTED.—A situation by*a young married 
man, to assistin or care for apiary, and 
fruit-growing. Experienced with bees; sober 
and reliable; handy with tools; small family, 
and musician. N.Y.State preferred. Address, 
J. H. CLUTE, 432 Scotland St., Orange, N.J. 
SA4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Good Instruments, 


Don’t confuse these instruments with 
cheep “bargain counter’ offers. They are 
high grade, fully guaranteed, instru- # 
ments FOR MUSICIANS, 
VIOLIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light red oramber, 
full ebony trimmed, Brazil wood bow, 
pear! slide, full leather bound canvas 
case, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., 
worth 820, My Price @6.27 
GUITAR —Solid Rosewood, standard 
size, neatly inlaid, Spanish cedar 
neck, celluloid front, ebony finger 
board, best quality patent head 
Full leather bound canvas case. 
Regular price #18. My Price$7.65 
MANDOLIN-—Solid Rosewood, 
19 ribs; celluloidfront; veneered 
head piece, handsomely inlaid. 
Elegant French Polish, Patent 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
815. My Price, Only 87, with 
leather bound case, extra set of 
strings and tortoise pick. Send for circulars of 
bigh grade musical instruments of all kinds. 


jforium, 
Chale A Goat Aude CHICAGO. 


Please tention Bee Journal when writing 
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RUMELY, 






Should you be seeking the best thing in trac- 
tion, portable and semi-portable engines, we 
have what you want They are ideal for 
threshing, drilling wells, cutting and grind- 
ing teed, running saw mills, pumping water 
—anything requiring power. We have them 


From 8 to 20 H. P. 

They all excel as quick, easy steamers, re- 
quire little fuel, remarkable strength, 
simplicity and durability. All boilers made 
of 60,000 1bs tensile strength steel plate. Fire 
boxes surrounded with water. Make also 
Threshers, Horse Powers and Saw Mills. 
All fully described in our illustrated catalogue. 
Ask forit. Mailedfree. 


M. RUMELY CoO., LA PORTE, IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 3% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 

6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 













rect to Consumers. 
Our Handsome Catalog Free, costing over $2 each, 
containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15,000 articles 
listed, on which we guarantee to save you from 15to75%. Most 
complete book of its kind. Sent for 10c to pay costof mailing, 
which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer- 
ence and ought to bein every household, Get it; keep it handy. 
Heller Chemical Goes Dept 13, Chicago. 
**The Only Mail Order Drug House in the World,’ 


6Al13t 















Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Prospects Bright—Losses by Fire, 


The prospects for our bee-keepers appear | 
be much brighter than they were last seas 
We have had a pleasant winter so far—j0 
very warm and not very cold, and reports are 
that asa rule where bees went into winter 
quarters in fairly good condition they seem to 
be doing very well. The snowfall is heavy, 
and distributed thru the State, and it is sti)! 
storming; this all insures a bountiful supply 
of irrigation water. The chances for a drouth 
the coming season are growing beautifull; 
less each day. 

I read the notice of your loss by fire with 
much regret. Some of our bee-keepers have 
been badly scorcht, so that they know how to 
sympathize with you. 

On May 1, 1896, I was awakened by a roar 
of fire, and got out just in time to see 50 colo- 
nies burned up in less than half that number 
of minutes. The fire was ina two-story lumber 
barn belonging to a neighbor. 

I live on a lot 5x10 rods, with a street in 
front, and four close neighbors, and. only five 
blocks from the business center of the city, 
yet in 17 years I have never had a complaint, 
which, judging from the troubles of some of 
our bee-keepers, would indicate a difference 
in management. I have kept from 10 to 50 
colonies each year. E. 8. Lovesy. 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, Feb. 20. 





Bees in Fine Condition—Marketing 
Honey. 


My bees are in fine condition, and I think 
they are going to winter wJthout any loss, as 
they always have. I have lost but one colony 
since I began keeping bees; that was last 
winter, and Iam ashamed to say that it was 
due to a leaky cover. In the last issue of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture Editor York speaks 
of the small producer ruining the market by 
selling for less than the market price. That 
doesn’t hit me, because I get 20 cents per sec- 
tion for my comb honey; the extracted I put 
up in pint Mason jars, and sell it at 30 cents a 
jar. JessE M. DONALDSON. 

Worcester Co., Mass., Feb. 23. 





Prospects Poor for Southern 
Indiana. 


The thermometer has been at 10 degrees 
above zero for the past three days, after three 
weeks of mild spring weather, which started 
heavy brood-rearing in all colonies having 
plenty of stores. This will cause great losses 
to southern Indiana bee-keepers. The winter 
so far has been so open that most 
have consumed nearly all of their stores 


colonies 


There has been very little snow to protect 
the clovers, altho sweet clover can stand the 
most exposure. | am experimenting with 
large number of honey-producing plants. 10 
the river bottoms I had an acre of sunflowers 
that gave lots of seed for the chickens, and 
the bees workt on them continually last sea- 
J.C. WALLENMEYE! 
Vanderburgh Co., Ind., Feb. 22. 
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Rendering Wax from Old Combs. 
of old 


In rendering wax out combs 
the following method: 

Take the bail off of a 2-gallon tin pa 
flaring sides, nail a stick about three feet lone 
to the pail, so that it will project upware 
then with a hammer anda 4-inch spike ed 
within two inches of the'top to perfor 
pail all the way around, and to wi! 
inches of the bottom. Fill a big iro! 
about two-thirds full of combs and 
(better soak them some, also break 
them up). Hang the kettle in the ya 
start a good fire under it about sun 
the bees are flying. After the mixt 
boiled a little while take the perfora 
and begin pushing it down into th 
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THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Metal Wheel, 


make them in all sizes and vari- 
eties,10 FITANY AXLE, An 
height, any width of tire desired, 
Our wheels are either direct or 
staggerspoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 
NO BREAKING DOWN, 
kv See 
q jag out, No resetting tires. Cheap 
Secunes they endure. Send for cata 
logue and prices, Free upon request, 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Box 16 Quincy, ills. 

Two or three apiaries 

Wanted ! for cash, located in 

Colorado. Give full 

particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; 
comb honey preferred. 


1Atf THos. C. StanLey & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind. 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid, $1 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Local Agents wanted, 


D. Hill, Scr: Dundee, lil. 


DUUW UUW 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


a Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@6 
PoupER’s Hongry-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

‘512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


= 


DULAAAAMNMAUMRE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Re PY 9 Sen Fon Face CATALOGUE, 


AL:AME Prairie State lncubator Co. 
mildulitive) “ Homer City, Pa. 


47Alit 


‘ 


Please mention the Bee Journal 


If you want the Bee-Book 


‘rs the whole Apicultural Field more 
etely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS 
‘‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


50 VARIETIES. 


| breed fine poultry on one of the best equipped poultry 
farms inthe world. Send 8c in stamps for new 1901 Book, 


g all about 50 varieties, with special priceson fow s 


mecces B. H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


Pp” LTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
& with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


























Maule’s (35 new things for 1901) 


Seed Catalogue - 


1 should, by all means, have this most 
modern catalogue of modern times. 
rimful and overtiowing with good things in 

sble, farm and flower seeds, flowering 
‘s, fruits, bulbs, etc, It contains 35 
novelties im vegetables and flowers 
never offered before, has 136 large pages, 
en handsome colored plates and hundreds of 
trations. It gives practical, up-to-date cul- 
,cirections and offers many cash prizes. 
© first edition alone costs over $30,000, so while 
vend it free to all customers, we must ask 

rs to send 10 cents for it, which amount the 
leduct from their first order. You will 
<< & mistake if you do not write to-day for this 

‘ovelty Seed Book of the year. Address, 


WwW". HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 


¢ 








Please mention the Bee Journal. 








mass with a circular motion (it will take some 
time to get the hang of it), and as the wax 
flows thru the perforations I use a tin cup, or 
something similar,to dip out the wax and pour 
it into a tub half full of cold water, to be caked 
up in the usual way later. 

The beauty of this method lies in the fact 
that we can keep a good fire going and keep 
putting in combs and taking out wax, and to 
facilitate matters have a wash-boiler of hot 
water on the cook-stove, from which we can 
get warm water when needed, instead of using 
cold water. After too much refuse accumu- 
lates in the kettle, throw out the mass and 
begin with a new batch. 

I melted the combs from 17 of my hives last 
season, besides working up those from 50 or 
75 on shares. Those that we workt on shares 
we melted in the woods near a pond, and used 
three kettles with fire under each. 

Instead of there being 50 or 75 hives of 
combs I workt up what was left from about 
145 colonies of bees. There were from 30 to 
35 bushels of combs after they were stampt 
down in the wagon-box. That put the per- 
forated pail to a severe test, and it workt 
splendidly. 

I don’t think the different solar wax-extract- 
ors are to be compared with my method of 
rendering wax. C. A. BUNCH. 

Marshall Co., Ind., Feb. 23. 





Poor Seasons—Producing Extracted 
Honey. 


I began the spring of 1900 with 100 colonies, 
and secured 2,800 pounds of surplus honey, 
about 500 of it being comb, but secured no 
increase in colonies. 

We have had three poor honey seasons in 
succession, and oee keepers are blue, but I 
expect to hang on to the bees until the good 
seasons come again. The coming season will 
be my 21st one in bee-keeping. I have been a 
constant reader of the American Bee Journal 
for about 18 years, and consider it the best 
bee-paper publisht. 

I notice that some of the expert bee-keepers 
allow the queen to roam around at her own 
sweet will, when working for extracted 
honey. My experience is that a first-class 
article of extracted honey can not be produced 
in this way, as pollen is sure to be stored 
around where the brood is reared, and this 
will cause the extracted honey to taste bee- 
bready (as we call it). This I know to bea 
fact jere. From an experience of about 20 
years in producing extracted honey, I claim 
that the place for the queen is in the brood- 
nest, and I would have queen-excluders for 
this purpose, if they cost $1.00 apiece. I don’t 
want them when working for comb honey, as 
the queen seldom lays in the sections. 

We should take as much pains to produce a 
No. larticle of extracted honey as of comb, 
and in order todo this where much pollen is 
gathered we must keep the queen out of the 
surplus department. B. W. Peck. 

Ashatabula Co., Ohio, Feb. 8. 





Southern California—Queenless 
Colony. 

The old saying, ‘“‘It never rains but it 
pours,’’ comes nearly being verified in South- 
ern California this winter. Up to the last of 
January it lookt as tho we were bookt for an- 
other dry season, at least in SanDiego County, 
but it rained every day but one from Feb Ist 
to 10th, and the ground got such a soaking as 
it has not received in 3 years. And now all 
are rejoicing, for it is pretty certain that we 
will have good hay and grain crops, and when 
these crops are good we are sure of a good 
honey crop. It will also be a great benefit to 
orchards and vineyards—even to those that 
have water for irrigation in summer. We 
have had a few showers since the soaking, and 
vegetation is coming on rapidly. Bees are 
rearing brood, and they are bringing in more 
than enough honey to supply their needs. | 
have found 2 or 3 frames of new honey in 
some hives. 

A friend who had a couple of colonies, did 
not care to keep them, so gave them to me, 
saying that if they stored any honey the com- 
ing season, I could give him what I thought 
was right. After getting them home I found 





Belgian nares 


CHEAP. 


PEDIGREED AND COMMON STOCK. 


Having bought a Job Lot of a neighbor and 
added to what I had, I must dispose of same to 
make room for my increase. They are mostly 
young—3 months and over—with a few bred 
Does. ALSO 


Italian Queens 


of last season’s rearing, ready as soon as the 
weather is warm enough to send thru the mail. 
Write for prices. Address, 


J. L. STRONG, 


11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 





lone Star 


QUEENS. 


Tested...... $1.25 
Untested ... .65 
Untested 

per dozen, 7.00 


re GF Davidson 
He oe & Sons, 
FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., Wis. 
Please meation the Bee Journal. 
ALBINO QUEENS fit, Sis 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
houey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
11A2%t =—6s Jl, D, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


7 
Bee-Supplies 
— — = 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 
* MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, 
Rs LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 
Cc. H.W. WHEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
 ] 2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. Fa 





Establisht 1885, 
11Atf 
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ENT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL $5 
be Bantam hatches every hatchable 
. W-egg size, 8. Send 4c for Cat, No, 53 
Be heos Incubator Co., Springfield, VU. 








To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 

Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CincinnatT1,0O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 

On the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other points on its line to 
a great many points in South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and other Western and 
Northwestern States at about one fare. 
Take a trip West and see the wonderful 
cropsand what an amount of good land 
can be purchast for a little money. 
Further information as to rates, routes, 
prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing F. A. Miller, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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31,000.00 IN CASH 


will be given 








4 - s king the |! t yield f 
to subsort AGTICUItUFal Epitomist tne car: oc “errromist 
ers 


of 


” 
seveses «The Only Aericultural Paper Edited and Printed on the Farm”’ RIZE White Dent Gorn, 


The prizes to be awarued in the fullowing named amounts and paid December 1, 1901; 





$150.00 © 24 
$100.00 “ 34 


$250.00 for largest 


saad | $15.00 * 6th « 





yleld $50.00 for 4th largest yield| $10.00 for 7th largest yield 


$25.00 “ 5th oo 50 prizes, $5.00 each $250 


50 “ s3.00 « $150 
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tery. The 


inches in circumference; weight, 17 ounces. 


first and most 


you send 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription tothe Epitomiat and 

20 cents to pay for postage, pack- REA 
ing. etc.—70O cents all told—upon] Carefully how to get the Prize. 
receipt of which we will enter - 
your subscription and send you one quart of “EPITOMIST PRIZE” 
WHITE DENT CORN by mail, postage prepaid. 


represents an average ear of 
“EPITOMIST PRIZE” 
mR 


WHITE DENT CE 








MAKING A TOTAL OF $1,000.00 


Those contesting for one of these Prizes must send affidavit of 
yleld with sample of corn, when mailing report; also report mode 
of cultivation and fertilization. 


ONE QUART “EPITOMIST PRIZE” 


. with careful cultivation will 
grow enough seed to plant 
' e en orn two hundred acres of land 


200 ACRES. 


This is a variety of corn of remarkable characteristics, It pro 
duced last year on the Epitomist Experiment Farm eighty bushels to 
the acre under exceedingly unfavorable conditions. The land on which 
it grew was of medium fertility only: the cut worms mowed it down, 
until there was, at one time, an intention of plowing it up, and, owing 
to natural conditions which we could not control, it receivea but one 
plowing. Corn that will produce eighty bushels to the acre under such 
conditions isexceptionally valuable. The length of the ears is from ten 
to twelve inches: the circumference is seven anda half inches and some- 
times more; the cob is smal! and completely covered with grain; the 
grain will average a half inch in depthand same in width, and is un- 
usually thick; the weight of grain and cob averages something overa 
poeee, and there is over ninety per centof grain. The *EPITOMIST 

>RIZE” WHITE DENT is an early variety that will mature any- 
where within the corn belt, and to those who appreciate the value of 
corn fodder, it recommends itself, as it produces a iuxuriant growth of 
stalk, many of which in our fields, were fifteen feet high. It is certainly 
the best variety of corn that we have ever grown or seen grown, and 
there is every indication that it contains an unusual per centage of pro- 
tein, and the higher the per centage of protein the more valuable the 
corn. We have never seen stock of all kinds that was fed almost exclu- 
sively On corn, do as well as our stock has done upon the Epitomist Farm. 


The Epitomist Experiment Station, 


ithout doubt the most beautiful spot 
rd Se menteet Indiana. Over #100,000 has 
been spent in improvements on this Exper- 
> ‘arm, 
erecentes is edited and printed amid the 
activities of real farm life. Its beauty of ) 
scenery and perfect climate, with its pure 
spring waters, are hard to surpass in any 
locality. We have at this Experiment 
Farm of 650 acres, all the different soils 
found in Indiana orinalmost any other 
State, as well as the varied conditions 
requiring drainage, irrigating, en 
riching, ete., all to be included in our 
experiments which will be written up 
in the Epitomist from month to 
month. It is our purpose to experl- 
ment inall lines of Agriculture, Horti- 
Stock, Dairying. and 
Poultry Raising, and as + growing 
‘ Ss variety of Corn which we 
ae nom “EPITOMIST 
PRIZE.” is the result of one of our 
successful experi 
ments, we are not only going *° wive / : 
‘pitomiat readers some of the seed (f = =, 
av cele vantety to raise, but #1,000 > : 
in prizes the same to be awarded as — 
described above 


Every subscriber to the Epite- 
mist is entitled to participate in 
. Ali werequire is that 


















where Agricultural 





Carefully how to 
get the seed. Plan 











N and is taken from actual nature without flat- 


crop was grown this past season of 1900 at the Epitomist 
Experiment Station, and we feel that the remarkable results obtained 
justify us in expecting subscribers to derive unusual benefit therefrom. 


address AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 2x 32: 


, IC inches inlength; 71-2 Epitomist Experiment Station, 
se ore the = ace; i; - This Contest is for EPITOMIST Subscribers Only. 











one colony queenless with queen-cells started. 
I thought it very doubtful if any queen would 
become fertilized at that time of the year 
(Dee. 17.) as | had only two other colonies at 
home, and no drones to be found in any of 
them. (My apiary is 38 miles away.) In due 
course of time brood was sealed, but every one 
a drone, so I concluded that the next thing to 
do was to find a virgin queen, then the pro- 
cesses of Nature might go on unhindered. In 
looking over another colony for eggs I found 
a frame with a queen-cell nearly ready to be 
capt, which I gave tothe queenless colony 
after removing the drone-layer, and putting 
all frames containing eggs and brood into an- 
other hive. In two days other queen-cells 
were started, then I put the drone-brood back 
and left them to work out their own family 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


affairs. Twenty-seven days from the time of 
putting in the frame of eggs, I opened the 
hive and found a queen with eggs in two 
frames, and plenty of drones. I expected to 
have a case of supersedure in the hive from 
which I took the queen-cell, but yesterday I 
found plenty of eggs and brood, and conelu- 
ded that her majesty had a greater reserve of 
Vitality than her subjects gave her credit for. 
F. C. WIGGINs. 
San Diego Co., Calif., Feb. 20. 





Using Chaff Cushions in Summer. 

I have practiced leaving the chaff cushions 
on my hives all summer as well as winter, the 
last 6 or7 years. I have tried both ways, and 
I find I gain at least 25 percent from the chaff- 





covered hives. I have noticed in very ho; 
weather the hives not covered with chag 
would be nearly empty from 10:30 a.m., to 
2:30 p.m., while those protected with chaff 
cushions from 3 to 6 inches thick, would }y 
apparently as full of bees as they could be and 
do their work. 

My wife often says that I do too much ex 
perimenting, but I find it brings me +} 
knowledge I am seeking for. .There is ; 
branch of bee-keeping in which I have not ex 
perimented. This isa progressive age, and | 
feel that we can not do too much to furthe 
the work of our industry. A. D. D. Woop 

Ingham Co., Mich., Feb. 15. 


e 
} 





Last Season a Failure. 


My bees did very poorly last season, gettiny 
no surplus whatever. I hope for better things 
this year. C. H. Davipson 

Delaware Co., N. Y., Feb. 18. 





Poor Report for 1900. 


The year 1900 was a poor one for bees in 
this part of Missouri. We got no honey at 
all, and I am afraid that two-thirds of the bees 
will die during this winter. 

JOHN N. MICHAE! 

Caldwell Co., Mo., Feb. 19. 





Bees Wintering Poorly. 


I fear my bees are wintering badly. The 
weather has been very cold and windy here 
for about four weeks. We have had no rain 
since last November, and but little snow. 

HENRY ALLEY. 

Essex Co., Mass., Feb. 25. 





Dispersing Robber-Bees with Gun- 
Powder. 

I have been a keeper of bees since the earl; 
sixties, and it goes without saying that I have 
experienced the usual ups and downs common 
to the craft; also many of the pleasant (’) 
experiences, as, for instance, a bad case of 
robbing—in short, I have been ‘“‘up against 
it’? many times. 

During all these yearsI have read many 
ways of stopping this trouble, in the current 
bee-literature of the times, but I have never 
seen mentioned a plan that I have often used 
with unfailing success. I learned it years be 
fore I kept bees, from my grandfather who 
often quelled disturbances with old-time and 
well-tried remedies. His plan was to “ blow 
up ”’ the robber-bees with gunpowder. About 
a teaspoonful of powder is pusht into the en 
trance and then * toucht off.’ I never knew 
this to fail but once, when I had an extremely 


bad case that had to be treated 3 times—the 


Fe RSE PSR AI ROSIN FUR FUR FOREN FER FER SETS 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Smokers, Sections, 

Comb Foundatior 
and all A Supple 
eheap. Send 


FREE Catalogue. &. 'f. FLANAGAN, Bellevilln © 














’ oat 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies: 

We can furnish you with The A. L Root ‘ - 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. \ A 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Cv.. » 
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» with a charge of powder of sufficient 
ift the honey-board off of the top of 
style Langstroth hive. Not the slight- 
ury was done to the combs, except that 
three of them were blackened a little 
» extreme lower edge, and very, very few 
ere killed—just the few that happened 

the vicinity of the powder. 
some bee-keeper may hesitate to try such 
retic remedy, fearing to destroy or in- 
the colony, but he has no occasion for 
for he willdo nothing of the kind. 
G wwder is a famous peacemaker among 
eds of the genus homo, and as the genus 
\pis seems to possess many traits common to 
why not employ the same means to set- 
» their quarrels?) With modern hives and 
ive entrances I think a larger charge of 

vder could be used without doing harm. 
PEACEMAKER. 
San Francisco Co., Calif., Feb. 18. 





Experiences with Bumble-Bees. 


[| notice on page 108, Thomas Wallace gives 
s experience with bumble-bees. This is a 
matter to which I have given a great deal of 
attention. When I was a boy I hada great 
onging to hive bumble-bees, and experiment 
with them, and often had as many as six to 
eight small colonies in little boxes and tin 
cans. Il often watcht them flying to and from 
their homes the same as other bees, and I 
wintering them by burying them, but 
never succeeded. 


trie 


| used to pour a pailful of water on them in 
their nests to keep them under control so that 
| could hive them, and closing everything up 
tight | would start for home and add another 
colony to my already started apiary. I have 
succeeded in uniting all of my colonies, and 


found that the only way to do it without 
fighting was to smoke them (after first closing 
the hives) with pennyroyal until.all were 
in an unconscious condition, then I would 
empty all the colonies onto the ground, place 

the combs in one hive, pick the bumble- 


bees up with my fingers, and put them all into 
the hive containing the comb. By this time 
they were recovering from the effects of the 
smoke, and all was well. Each one seemed to 
think the other its ** best friend and brother.”’ 
| tried to introduce the bumble-bee queens 
I olonies of our common honey-bees, but 
ifight was all | ever succeeded in bringing 
about, andall the pay I ever received for my 
trouble wasa pair of swelled eyes, and now 
ena little fun. I would eall the calves 

e hives, then give them a few 


















PFE AF RPE ISI OI 


The Belgian Hare Guide 


This book is acknowledged to 
be the finest and most reliable 
book out on the Belgian hare 
industry. It contains complete 

and practical in- 
formation on the 
following and 
— nee hg 
ects pertaining to 
me sodustry: History and Origin, The Belgian 
ad Ulity, The Belgian for Fancy, The Busi- 
pot 8 and its Outlook, How to Begin, Houses and 
— Foods and Feeding, Feeding Green 
put, Mating and Breeding, Care of the Young, 
_ grees, Score Cards and Judging, Belgian 
mire Col r Dressing and Cooking, Diseases and 
hint woe Preparing for Exhibition, Crating and 
ppp ng, Bele ang. Queries and Answers, 
M lany, Be ares vs, FS 
‘40 in England, The Belgian naa’ — 
afm {Ornia. Black Belgians 
and Flemish Giants. 
Itis elegantly printed 
On fine paper, illus- 
trated with numerous 
autiful photo en- 
gravings, and is sub- 
Stantially bound. No 
sted in Belgians can afford to be with- 
* your order today, Price, 25 cents. 







































SPECIAL OFFERS. 
be r31.10 we will send the “ Belgian 


. _are Guide’? and the American Bee 
oa... tor one year; or for $2.00 we 
; "its send the Bee Journal for two years 


‘Belgian Hare Guide.” 


iress, GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





sweet apples to attract their attention, then 
rouse the bumble-bees with a long pole, and 
get these fierce bumble-bees to use their 
‘** swords *’ on the calves instead of me. But 
I wanted still more fun, so I finally succeeded 
in getting the dog close enough to get the 
bees after him, but I got even more fun than 
I had bargained for, as the dog came toward 
me, wanting me to share the pleasure with 
him, and he succeeded, for he ran after me, 
and I ran to keep away from him, but one of 
the bees got into my hair, and I had a time of 
it getting it out. 

After several years’ experience I concluded 
that I might as well drop the bumble-bees; 
still I shall not be satisfied until some one 
tries the plan of grafting larve of the bum- 
ble-bee into queen-cells or cups of the com- 
mon honey-bee, making the colony hopelessly 
queenless and broodless, or by transferring 
the eggs of the bumble-bee into the comb of 
the honey-bee. The eggof the bumble-bee is 
always sealed, also the larva, and there seems 
to be about four different kinds of them—the 
worker, the queen, the drone, and there seems 
to be another ‘** critter’? among them. 

The mating of queens is done toward the 
fall of the year, just outside of the nest, on 
the ground. All queens are reared in the lat- 
ter part of the summer. 

After all my experience with them I believe 
that if any benefit is ever derived from them 
it must be brought about by a cross between 
them and the honey-bee. 

P. W. STAHLMAN. 

Albany Co., N. Y., Feb. 18. 





Worst Season in 10 Years. 


The season of 1900 was almost a total fail- 
ure in this locality—the worst we have had in 
10 years. Bees did not get enough honey for 
winter stores, and had to be fed. 

We have had an open winter up to this 
month, and some zero weather, but not much 
snow. W. D. Hurt. 

Cass Co., Mo., Feb. 23. 





YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 


For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 











There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 
with a new name for this year, we will 
mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
vers. Better send two new subscribers 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds 
of seed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuHIcAGo, March 8.—Fancy white comb sells 
readily at 16 cents, but all other grades are 
weak at the following range of prices: No.1, 
white, 14@15c; fancy amber, 12@13c; fair amber 
grades, 10@llc; buckwheat, fancy, 10c; off 
grades, 8@%. Extracted white ranges from 
7@&8c; buckwheat, 54@6c; Southern dark, 5@6c; 
amber grades, 64%@7ikc. Beeswax in demand at 
30 cents. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Feb. 19.—Fancy white comb, 
16@16%c; amber, 12@13c; dark, 10c. Extracted, 
light, 9c; amber, 74@8%c. Demand fair; re- 
ceipts light. Beeswax, 22@28c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 9.—The market for comb 
honey is becoming very bare, altho the prices 
have not changed. Fancy white comb is still 
selling for l6c; no demand for darker grades. 
Extracted is in fairdemand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades from 6%@8c; only white clover 
brings from 8%@%. Beeswax, 28c. 

Cc. H. W. Weper. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Honey market is 
dull and prices nominal; light stock, but the 
cold weather is bad for it. Comb, in good order, 
not candied, white, 15@16c; mixt,13@14c; dark 
and buckwheat, 11@12c. Extracted, white, 
7@8c; mixt, 6@6%c; dark, 54@6c. 

H. R. WricHr. 


BUFFALO, Mar. 7.—Fancy, 15@1l6c; No. 1, 14@ 
15c; No. 2, 11@13c: No. 3, etc., 8@10c. Extracted, 
8@%. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

All grades of honey selling fairly well, and 
looks as if all lots would clean up. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—Fancy No. 1 white in car. 
tons, 17c; A No. 1, l6c; No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c. ' Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Comb honey is being 
well cleaned up on our market. The demand 
has lessened to quite an extent, on account, we 
presume, of the high prices which have been 
ruling. Fancy white siill brings 15@lé6c in a 
small way: No. 1 white, 13@14c; amber, 11@12c: 
buckwheat, 10c. Extracted rather dull and not 
much doing. California white honey, 74@8c a 
pound; light amber, 7c; Southern, from 60 to 70c 
per gallon; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Beeswax steady 
at 28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Mar. 7.—Fancy white comb, 15@léc; 
No. 1, 14@15c; dark and amber, 10@13c_ Ex- 
tracted, white, 64@7c; amber and dark, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San Francisco, Feb. 6.—White comb 13@ 
14cents; amber, 1144@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; light amber, 64%@7%c; 
amber, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Considering the light output of honey last 
spring from California apiaries, present offer- 
ings are of tolerably liberal volume and are 
mostly of amber grades. The market is slow 
at the quotations. It is reported on good author- 
ity that adulterated and imitation honey is be- 
ing dealt out in considerable quantity, which 
accounts in a great measure for the very limited 
business doing in the pure article. 





HONEY MARKET.—We may have a customer 
within ashort distance of you who wants your 
honey or beeswax. Weare in close touch with 
all the markets; therefore write us regarding 
your crop, stating quantity, quality, and lowest 
cash price. References—Either Bank here for 
any business man in this city. 

TuHos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 





Utah.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its regular spring meeting April 5th, 
at 10 o’clock a.m., in the City and County Build- 
ing at Salt Lake City. All arecordially invited. 
We expect to get out a treatise or pamphlet, the 
object of which will be to give the best and 

uickest method to discover, cure, and prevent 

isease among the bees, and the best way to 
protect them from theirenemies. It will also 
contain other matter for the benefit of the in- 
dustry, including our State law. We will be 
pleased to receive communications from any of 
our bee-keepers upon any subject along the 
lines indicated. Address, Pres. E.S. Lovesy, 
Sait Lake City, Utah, or J. B. Face, Sec. 

East Mill Creek, Utah. 








——DO YOU WANT A—— 


High Grade of Italian Queens. 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 
J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, II. 
47A2%t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


F Supply Deal- 
Vi ( 6 ers’ Stock 
and Apiary, 


LOCATED IN MALDEN, MASS. 
S. A. FISHER, 
12 Pearl Street, ~ Boston, [lass. 





10A2t Please mention the Bee Journal 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Pp aa W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 













200-Egg Incubator 
| for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 






Please mention the BeeJouratr. 


46A25t 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 








or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 25% Sob 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 70c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Mlaie ClOVE| «0.0006 ccc cece 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
of a reer pre 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalie Closet vccccececees 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat . We 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


5 ae PRACTI- 

‘AL EXPERIENCE 
snp ABILITY to care 
for 150 to 200 colonies 


of bees. Address, 


S. J. DUNNE, 


165 8S. Forest Ave., 


11Atf RIVER FOREST, COOK CO., ILL. 


I ARISE: 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


lp 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
; Untested Queens... 2.25 
Tested Queen .... 1.25 
Tested Queens.... 3 3.00 
1sele ct tested « queen 1.50 
** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing 2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 











giving particulars regarding 
Address, 


Circular free, ; 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


11A26t 















‘24th 
Year 


We guarantee 


satisfaction. 
What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 





Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 








TKK 


faction than any other. 


PURITY, FIRMNESS, *No SAGGING, No 








ments. 





We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 


for sale at very low prices. 





The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanied at all times. 


FR 


Because it has always given better satis- 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , Ill 


March 14, 1901 


— 
—. 


24th 
Year 








Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 
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$200 Red=Clover Queen é 


Offer No. 35. 





On Ist last we announced that we had a red-clover 


queen fully equal to the one we 


September finally 


had years ago. The colony of this queen has 


given one of the most remarkable showings on red clover of any bees we 
have ever had. The queen ir question is an imported one, and therefore of 
the genuine pure leather-colored Italian stock. We sent out daughters from 


her all the season. But we did not discover her value until the clover season, 


growth, the other 


450 that she 


second came on, and then her colony so out-distanced all 


attracted attention at once. 
It must neither 


be understood that these queens are not golden yellow, 


are their bees of the five-banded stock. They are simply leather-colored Ital- 
ians Whose mother came direct from Italy. 

Since the notice appeared regarding this queen we have hardly been able 
Many 


, and it 


to supply all of the queens that were wanted from this stock. daugh- 
ters of this queen we sent out before we knew her value 
that 
early. We 


low ing offe 


now trans 
land are from 
the 


r, but no queens will be furnisht except those 


pires some of the finest bees in the sent out 
and make the fol- 
that for 


All arrearages must 


queens we 
are now booking orders for coming season, 
subseribe 
Gleanings, and only one with each year’s subscription. 
Gleanings for 1901 


year 


be paid to the end of this year. and one untested red 


clover queen, 32.00; Gleanings one and a tested red-clover queen, $4.00; 


We wil 
Orders are already entered, and 


a select tested red-clover queen and Gleanings one year for 
1901. 


Do not neglect to improve 


36.00, 


begin mailing these queens in June, 


the same will be filled in rotation. this oppo 


tunity and get some choice stock, 
the 


tion 


and send your order early so you may 
We 
but reserve the right in case of her loss this 
select tested stock of this strain which we ar: 


queen correspondingly early in the season. are using every precau 


to winter this queen safely, 
winter to substitute from other 
holding in reserve, or to othe 


give the subscriber the benefit of any of our 


clubbing offers if desired 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 


@GB™ GEORGE W. YORK & CO. MiS.Me Erie Ste 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAG 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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